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Departments 


/ The  College  of  Arts  & Sciences 
The  Theological  Seminary 
i The  Conservatory  of  Music 
' The  Academy 


Also  courses  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  a Teachers  Course  in  Phys- 
ical Training,  and  a Summer  Session. 


The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  now  numbers  981  students, — the 
largest  college  department  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

The  seventy-ninth  year  began  Thursday,  September  23,  1910. 


For  catalogues  and  illustrated  pamphlets,  address  the  Secretary, 
George  M.  Jones 
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Ob erlin  T heological  Seminary 

A high-grade  professional  school  for  college 
graduates  training  for  Christian  leadership  : 

The  Ministry  of  the  Churches 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Work 
Social  Service  in  City  or  Country 
Christian  Teaching 
Foreign  Missionary  Service 

From  the  beginning  free  from  sectarian  control  and 
creeda l limitations,  the  Seminary  stands  for  the  unpreju- 
diced Search  for  the  Truth,  for  the  Culture  of  Christian 
laracter  and  Experience,  and  for  the  Development  of 
efficient  Christian  Leadership. 

78th  year  opened  September  21,  1910  with  record  attendance 

f'or  catalogue,  and  schedule  of  courses  for  the  2d 
Semester  beginning  hebruary  7,  1911,  address  the  Acting 
Dean,  Professor  G.  W.  Fiske,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


KRAKAUER  PIANOS 


and  the  Position  They  Occupy  at  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Oberlin  Conservatory  ofMusic 


Charles  W.  Morrison.  Director. 

Oberlin,  Ohio,  Sept.  15,  1910. 

The  B.  Drehers  Sons  Co.:  Dear 
Sirs — The  Oberlin  Conservatory  of 
Music  has  used  the  Krakauer  Pianos 
in  its  practice  rooms  for  many  years. 
They  have  given  perfect  satisfaction 
in  every  particular.  They  have  a 
fine  quality  of  tone,  a delightful  ac- 
tion, stay  in  tune  well,  and  have 
proved  to  be  exceedingly  durable. 
We  have  juslt  purchased  a carload  of 
them  this  summer  for  our  new  bind- 
ing. Very  sincerely  yours, 


Years  of  Service 
in  this  Conserva- 
tory is  Proof  of 
0 uality  — it's 
Another  Thing 
Merely  to  Claim. 


C.  W.  MORRISON. 

That’s  the  difference  between  a Krakauer  piano  and — the  others.  Proven 
quality  is  more  important  than  price,  and  .vet  the  Krakauer  costs  no  more 
than  tlhe  swarm  of  "just  as  good”  pianos. 

If  you  -want  the  piano  that  can  show  real  reasons  for  superiority,  pur- 
chase a Krakauer.  You  will  not  go  wrong,  there  are  many  reasons. 


KRAKAUER  BROS.,  195  Cypress  Ave„  New  York  City 
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Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 


Warner  Hall 

Fall  Term  began  Wednesday,  September  21,  1910 
For  catalogue  and  musical  year  book,  address 

W.  MORRISON,  OBERLIN,  OHIO 


THE  UNIVERSITY  PRINTS 

Four  series  of  500  prints  each,  reproducing  the  masterpieces 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,  Early  Italian  Painting, 

Later  Italian  Painting.  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painting 
The  only  series  published  for  the  student  of  art. 


2000  subjects  at  one  cent  each,  80  cents  per  hundred 
“Outlines”  to  accompany  each  series  are  published  as 
an  aid  to  the  student.  $1.50  each  volume  separately;  $1.00 
each  volume  when  purchased  with  complete  series  of  500. 

Bureau  of  University  Travel 

40  Trinity  Place,  Boston 

Send  2 cent  stamp  for  complete  catalogue  and  sample  prints 
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College  or  Business 
—Which? 


Don  t give  up  college  because  you  lack  preparatory  training  or  money.  Don’t 
settle  down  in  a poorly-paid  position  because  you  lack  the  training  for  something 
better.  We  will  prepare  you  at  home,  during  your  spare  time,  at  small  cost,  to 
meet  college  entrance  requirements,  or  to  fill  a well-paid  business  position.  Send  for 
our  booklets. 


“From  Odd  Jobs  to  a Bachelor’s  Degree’’ 

will  tell  you  how  you  can  earn  tuition,  board,  clothes,  books,  etc.,  at  college.  "Why 
and  How  will  tell  you  how  to  find  the  time  and  money  necessary  for  a thorough 
business  training.  Either  one  free  for  a postal.  Write  to-day  for  these  “self  help'- 
booklets. 


AmericanSchool  of  Correspondence 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


College  and  School  Stationery  Bookbinding  and  Engraving 


(Gardner  printing  Gin. 


JoARWlER  PRinTWCG^ 


Caxton  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Strictly  First-class  Work 

Books  ::  and  ::  Catalogs 
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Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston 
Photographs  8x10 

$1.00 

each 

TheT.J.  Rice 
Studio 

has  the  latest  and 
best  pictures  of  Mrs. 
Johnston. 

We  make  sittings 
by  appointment  and 
give  you  excellent 
work  of  the  latest 
finish. 

We  are  the  Official 
Photographers  for  the 
Oberlin  College  Annual 


Latest  Model  Style  605 

Supremacy 

AMONG  AMERICA’S  FAVORITE 
MAKES  IS  ACCORDED 

IVERS  & POND 
PIANOS 

They  embody  every  refinement  which  half 
a century's  experience  can  suggest.  Used  in 
over  350  leading  educational  institutions  and 
nearly  50,000  discriminating  homes.  Every 
intending  purchaser  should  have  our  new 
catalogue  picturing  and  describing  the  .ex- 
quisite models  we  are  bringing  out  for  fall 

trade.  WRITE  FOR  IT. 

Our  “No  Risk’’  Mail  Order  Plan 

a unique  proposition  for  buying  "on  ap- 
proval," is  available  wherever  in  the  United 
States  no  dealer  sells  IVERS  & POND 
Pianos.  We  pay  railway  freights  both  ways 
if  piano  fails  to  please.  Old  instruments 
taken  in  exchange.  Attractive  Easy  Pay- 
ment plans  available  wherever  you  may  live. 

Fill  out  and  send  this  Coupon  to 

IVERS  & POND  PIANO  CO. 

114  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  mail  me  your  now  catalogue  and  valuable 
information  to  buyers. 

Name.  


Studio 

Phone  77  West  College  St 


Address. 


Fall  Problems  in 
House  Furnishings 


Often  at  this  season  of  the  year  a single 
room  needs  to  be  furnished,  or  various 
articles  replaced  here  and  there  throughout 
the  house. 

Whether  your  problem  is  the  furnishing  of  a 
single  room,  or  an  entire  house,  our  splendid 
displays  of  Furniture,  Rugs,  Carpets,  Cur- 
tains, Draperies,  Wall  Paper  and  Decorative 
Fabrics  cannot  fail  to  please  you. 

An  inspection  of  the  various  stocks  is 
cordially  invited  and  involves  no  obligation 
to  purchase. 

The  Sterling  & Welch  Co. 

1225  Euclid  Avenue 
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STIEFF  PIANOS 

The  evolution  of  the  Stiefif  Piano  since  1842, 
through  three  generations  of  piano  builders,  has  pro- 
duced an  Art  Product  of  unsurpassed  merit. 

The  Stieff  Piano 

Embodies  the  greatest  achievements  in  piano 
science,  and  the  latest  products  of  the  Stieff  Factory, 
are  models  of  constructive  durability,  tone  quality  and 
artistic  case  design. 

Write  to-day  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

CHAS.  M.  STIEFF 

9 No.  Liberty  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


Starr  Pianos  are  used  today  in  more  Music  Schools 
and  Colleges  than  those  of  any  other  make. 

More  than  90,000  of  these  instruments  are  giving 
satisfaction  in  the  best  homes  of  this  country. 

Whether  .in  the  severe  test  of  school  use  or  in  the  more  exacting  demands 
of  the  concert  piano  the  tone  and  action  are  the  qualities  upon  which  selec- 
tion is  necessarily  made. 

For  a liftime  use  in  the  home  these  qualities  in  Stan-  Pianos  are  augment- 
ed by  extreme  durability  of  construction  and  case  designs  in  harmony  with 
the  modern  conception  of  home  decorative  art. 

When  interested  let  us  prove  the  quality  of  our  instruments. 


THE  STARR  PIANO  CO. 
Richmond,  Ind. 

Complete  manufacturers  of 

Grands,  Upright  and  Playerpianos 
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Just  Remember 


“The  Thing  Which  Couldn’t  happen 
Has  Occurred.” 


Had  Solomon  lived  in 
the  discovery  of 


this  day  and  generation,  he  would  have  admitted 


Something  New  Under  the  Sun 


T'h-e  “Artistano”  considered  in  its  entirety  is  different  from  all  other 
players. 

Its  'best  features  have  been  the  envy  of  all  competitors. 

Its  superiority  won  luarels  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  during  the 
first  and  only  Recital  Tour  in  the  world  in  which  a player-grand  was  used  for 
solos  and  accompaniments — All  this  in  the  largest  musical  centers  and  before 
the  most  critical  audiences,  'composed  of  the  best  dealers  and  their  especially 
invited  guests. 

Now  comes  the  latest  and  best  of  all  its  equipment. 


uThe  Artistano  Accenting  Device” 


. The  Aristano  Accenting  Device  en- 
ables the  performer  to  obtain  all  the 
exquisite  gradations  of  tone,  accent- 
uation, and  phrasing,  possible  in  man- 
ual playing. 

The  Artistano  Accenting  Device  is 

a radical  departure  from  the  so  called 
“expression  devices’  of  other  players. 

The  Artistano  Accenting  Device  is 

really  a wonderful  invention, — mar- 
velous in  its  almost  human  ability 
to  interpret  the  spirit  of  the  composi- 
tion. 

The  Artistano  Accenting  Device  is 

not  mechanically  automatic,  but  hu- 
manly automatic,  precisely  as  the 
muscles  of  the  arms  and  fingers  are 
automatic  in  their  response  to  the 
will. 


The  actuation  of  the  remarkably 
sensitive  pedals  naturally  parallels 
the  trend  of  the  score.  The  reservoir 
Ibiflllowts  responds  in  'harmony  with 
the  movement  of  the  pedals,  this  en- 
ergy being  transmitted  to  the  ham- 
mer rail,  which,  in  turn,  moves  up 
close  to  the  strings,  or  away  from 
them,  the  same  as  in  manual  playing, 
thus  enabling  the  performer  to  em- 
phasize the  theme,  melody,  chords, 
etc.,  in  keeping  with  the  score,  or 
his  individual  initerepretations,  as  if 
he  were  playing  by  hand. 

The  Artistano  Accenting  Device  is 

new  in  principle. 

No  other  approaches  it  in  musical 
efficiency. 

There  is  nothing  like  it,  or  equal 
(to  it,  on  the  market. 


Send  for  Catalogue,  or  call  at  the  factory  and  examine  them. 

THE  A.  B.  CHASE  COMPANY, 

NORWALK,  OHIO. 
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Zj/ic  Oder l in  jilumni  TT/agcizine 


Vol.  VII  Number  2 OBERLIN,  OHIO  November,  1910 


Some  General  Impressions  of  the  Orient. 

The  Editor  desires  me  to  give  some  impressions  of  my  journey 
around  the  world,  made  possible  by  the  year’s  leave  of  absence, 
granted  by  the  Trustees.  Several  reasons  led  me  to  devote  the  year 
to  the  Orient'.  In  the  first  place,  I have  long  left  sure  that  the 
questions  of  the  next  twenty-five  years  were  certain  to  be  largely 
effected  by  our  relations  to  the  Orient.  The  first  specific  aim  of 
the  year,  therefore,  was  to  get  as  completely  as  possible  into  the 
life  and  thought  of  the  East  as  represented  in  the  great  countries 
of  India,  China  and  Japan.  The  every  fact,  also,  that  for  a number 
of  years  I expected  myself  to  go  as  a foreign  missionary,  had  led 
me  to  cherish  the  desire  to  render  such  help  as  I might,  broadly  and 
incidentally,  in  such  a year  of  travel  and  study,  to  the  missionary 
work  in  these  three  great  lands ; so  that  the  year  has  involved  much 
speaking.  This  speaking — a large  part  of  it  before  educational 
bodies  and  institutions — in  spite  of  the  considerable  amount  of  it 
(something  like  two  hundred  and  fifty  addresses  of  various  kinds 
have  come  into  the  year),  had  its  own  large  compensation  in  the 
special  opportunity  so  given  me  to  meet  many  important  people  in 
the  various  communities  visited,  and  thus  to  share  in  the  insights  of 
those,  who  were  either  natives  of  the  country  or  had  been  there  for 
many  years,  and  so  to  get  much  closer  than  I could  otherwise 
hope  to  get,  to  the  life  of  at  least  the  leaders  in  these  communities. 
I was  further  moved  by  the  consideration  that,  at  the  point  which 
I had  now  reached  in  my  own  study  and  experience,  a year’s  study 
of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  Orient  seemed  likely  to  mean  more 
to  me,  and  to  give  me  greater  quickening  for  my  further  work,  than 
any  merely  university  year  could  do. 

The  itinerary  of  this  trip  and  something  of  its  externals  have 
already  been  laid  before  the  readers  of  the  Alumni  Magazine,  and 
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it  is  so  hopeless  to  attempt  any  full  account  of  the  travel  of  the 
year,  that  it  is  probably  best  to  confine  this  article  to  some  of  the 
larger  inferences  from  the  whole  journey 

As  to  the  externals  I may  simply  say  in  a summary  way  that 
I left  Oberlin  September  23,  1909,  and  returned  the  evening  of 
September  17,  1910,  having  travelled  something  over  35,000  miles, 
and,  besides  a few  days  each  in  Italy  and  Egypt,  spending  a little 
over  four  months  in  India,  Burmah  and  Ceylon,  and  about  the  same 
time  in  China  and  Japan.  The  time  in  China  included  a ten  day’s 
trip  into  Shansi.  I made  a rapid  trip,  also,  through  Korea  and 
parts  of  Manchuria,  and  spent  about  two  weeks  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  The  time  covered  by  the  trip  also  included  a little  more 
than  two  weeks  in  California,  into  which  time  came  the  delivery  of 
the  Earl  Lectures,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pacific  Theological 
Seminary  at  Berkeley.  For  detailed  help  in  my  itinerary  and  in 
arrangements  for  my  journey,  my  debt  is  particularly  great  to 
Dr.  J.  P.  Jones,  Dr.  R.  I.  Hume,  Mr.  R.  L.  Ewing,  Rev.  J.  S. 
Chandler  and  Rev.  G.  G.  Brown  in  India  and  Ceylon ; to  Rev.  G. 
W.  Hinman  and  Rev.  A.  W.  Staub  for  China,  and  to  Dr.  Sidney 
L.  Gulick  and  Mr.  Galen  M.  Fisher  for  Japan.  My  obligation  is 
large  to  many  others  also  whom  I cannot  name  here ; but  it  is  no 
invidious  distinction  to  say  that  Dr.  Plume  and  Dr.  Gulick  bore  an 
especially  heavy  part  in  arranging  for  my  journey. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  year  has  been  crowded  with 
sights  of  great  interest,  whether  one  is  thinking  of  natural  scenery, 
or  of  architecture,  or  of  objects  of  historical  interest.  No  one  who 
has  once  seen  them,  is  likely  to  forget  such  scenery  as  that  along 
the  Amalfi  Drive  in  Italy,  the  stupendous  view  of  the  Himalayas 
from  Darjeeling,  the  trip  down  the  Irawaddy,  the  harbors  of 
Singapore  and  Hong  Kong,  Japan’s  Inland  Sea,  the  glory  of  the 
dierry  blossoms  in  Tokyo  and  Sendai,  or  the  wonderful  beauty  of 
the  shores  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii  and  its  great  volcano.  The  his- 
toric interest  of  Pompeii  and  of  the  pyramids  and  of  such  matchless 
collections  as  those  of  the  Naples  and  Cairo  museums,  and  the  con- 
stant reminders  of  the  ancient  civilizations  of  India,  China  and 
Japan,  need  only  to  be  suggested.  In  Indian  architecture  it  is  of 
course,  the  buildings  of  the  great  Mogul  Emperors  of  North  India, 
to  be  found  especially  at  such  centers  as  Ahmedabad,  Agra, 
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Fatehpur-Sikri  and  Delhi;  the  Jain  temples  at  Mount  Abu;  and 
the  great  Hindu  temples  of  South  India,  (the  architecture  of  which 
has  been  developed  from  early  Buddhist  models,  originally  wooden) 
that  chiefly  claim  attention.  In  Japan  it  is  the  temples  and  tombs 
of  such  centers  as  Kyoto,  Nara,  Nikko,  Tokyo  and  Kamakura  that 
are  of  special  .artistic,  as  well  as  historic  interest.  And  the  pecu- 
liarly impressive  appeal  of  the  so-called  Temple  of  Heaven  at  Peking 
deserves  special  mention. 

Incidentally  there  were  naturally  many  surprises  of  various 
kinds  which  there  is  space  only  to  illustrate.  I was  surprised,  for 
example,  to  find  that  the  weather  was  so  warm  on  the  ocean  trip 
from  New  York  to  Naples  as  compared  with  the  more  northern 
trip  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  English  and  German  ports;  and  I 
had  hardly  realized  that  the  North  German  Lloyd  was  bidding  so 
vigorously  for  American  patronage  and  for  extension  of  its  steamer 
service  all  over  the  world.  I found  most  of  my  fellow  passengers 
surprised,  as  I was,  to  find  that  Gibraltar  did  not  stand  immediately 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  but  quite  a little  within 
and  on  the  further  side  of  a considerable  bay,  and  particularly 
that  its  precipitous  side  faced  the  land  and  north  instead  of  the  sea 
and  south.  It  was  a surprise  to  find  Algiers  so  attractive  and  enter- 
prising a city,  and  having  also  such  marked  Oriental  quarters ; it'  was 
as  if  the  Orient  had  come  west  to  meet  you.  I had  not  realized  that, 
in  consequence  of  a previous  great  disaster  in  63  A.  D.,  most  of 
what  was  found  at  Pompeii  in  art  line  was  the  work  of  the  sixteen 
years  between  63  and  79  A.  D.,  and  that  the  more  recent  excavations 
gave  only  what  was  left  as  comparatively  valueless  after  the  former 
inhabitants  and  many  later  people  had  dug  out  what  they  most 
wanted.  It  was  interesting  to  see  the  immense  extent  of  the  irriga- 
tion achievements  in  Egypt  made  under  the  English  protectorate,  and 
a decided  surprise  to  find  that  the  ruling  family  in  Egypt  was  Alban- 
ian in  origin.  Nor  had  I realized  that  the  pyramids  were  so  many, — 
some  seventy, — and  scattered  over  a territory  of  some  fifty  miles. 
Similar  surprises,  sometimes  geographical,  sometimes  historical,  and 
sometimes  matters  of  racial  custom,  awaited  one  all  along  the  way. 

And  I hardly  need  to  say  how  delightful  it  was  to  find  that  at 
so  many  stages  of  my  journey  former  Oberlin  students  were  ready 
to  greet  me  and  to  make  my  stay  a pleasure.  I met  considerable 
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groups  of  alumni  and  former  students  in  this  way  at  Agra,  India,  at 
the  World’s  Christian  Endeavor  Convention  there;  at  Peitaiho, 
North  China;  at  Arima,  Japan,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Japan 
Mission  of  the  American  Board;  at  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  and  of 
course  in  California. 

Politically  the  matters  of  most  interest,  of  course,  were  the  un- 
rest in  India,  the  rapid  extension  of  Japan’s  power,  and  China’s 
undoubted  purpose  to  take  on  as  swiftly  as  possible  western  educa- 
tion and  methods.  It  seems  inevitable  in  India  that  the  English 
should  gradually  extend  the  policy  that  they  have  already  rather  tim- 
idly begun,  of  bringing  the  Indians  into  some  share  in  the  actual 
government  of  the  country.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  large 
numbers  of  university-trained  men  should  be  permanently  satisfied 
to  have  no  direct  voice  as  to  the  government  over  them,  even 
though  that  government'  is  as  enlightened  and  progressive  as  that  of 
England.  But  anything  approaching  an  immediate  transfer  oi  au- 
thority would,  of  course,  be  preposterous.  I am  glad  to  say,  also, 
that  I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Japan  earnestly  desires  peace 
with  America,  and  if  there  were  space  I could  give  reasons  for  this 
belief  that  I think  would  satisfy  most  reasonable  men;  though  I 
regret  Japan’s  enormous  military  budget.  The  aggressions  of  the 
other  powers  upon  China,  unfortunately,  do  not  seem  to  be  at  an 
end,  and  the  Chinese  especially  resent  what  they  feel  are  the  unwar- 
rantable aggressions  of  Japan,  from  whom  they  had  hoped  for 
different  treatment,  in  Manchuria ; but  I found  the  Europeans  m the 
Orient  almost  a unit  in  expecting  China  to  come  rapidly  forward  and 
to  take  her  place  among  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  That  will 
be  an  immensely  significant  event,  not  only  for  the  Orient,  but  for 
the  life  of  the  world. 

I may  perhaps  most  wisely  give  the  remainder  of  my  space  tc  my 
impressions  of  the  present-day  relations  of  the  Occident  and  Orient 
in  civilization  and  religion. 

First  of  all,  in  spite  of  the  great  differences,  it  seems  tc  me 
that  it  must  honestly  be  said  that  the  likenesses  between  the  Occident 
and  the  Orient  are  far  greater  than  the  differences.  The  great 
human  characteristics  outweigh  all  racial  and  local  differences  The 
Eastern,  like  the  Western  peoples  are  “intensely  human.  There 
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are  parallels  in  western  history  and  life  to  almost,  if  not'  quite,  the 
worst  in  the  Orient,  and  there  are  parallels  in  the  Orient  to  almost 
the  best  in  the  West  as  well  as  various  points  m which  he  Last 
may  be  said  to  excel.  The  great  achievements  of  all  the  three 
countries  of  India,  China  and  Japan  cannot  be  despised,  we  may  not 
overlook  their  ancient  civilizations  with  their  high  development  m 
many  lines. 

The  great  differences  between  the  Orient  and  the  Occident  as 
a whole  seem  to  me  to  be  mainly  two.  In  the  first  pace,  tie 
Oriental  civilizations  are  predominantly  communal.  There  is  in 
the  Orient  practically  no  true  individualism,  in  the  Western  con- 
ception of  individualism,— no  adequate  sense  of  the  Christian  con- 
ception of  the  priceless  value  and  sacredness  of  the  individual 
person.  The  individual  life,  for  the  most  part,  has  been  dominated 
to  an  almost  unbelievable  extent  by  the  community.  The  proofs 
are  manifiest  in  India  and  in  the  Japan  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  to  a 
somewhat  less  extent  in  China.  Even  present-day  Japan  shows 
multiplied  indications  of  this  communal  inheritance,  as  Dr.  Gu  ic 
in  his  “Evolution  of  the  Japanese,”  and  Mr.  Hearn  in  “Japan,  an 
Interpretation,”  both  clearly  show. 

The  second  great  difference  between  the  Occident  and  the 
Orient,  I think,  is  to  be  found  in  the  conception  of  law.  Law  for  the 
Oriental  carries  the  feeling  of  an  inescapable  fate  that  they  are 
never  able  quite  to  snake  off.  For  the  Occidental,  through  the  spirit 
and  achievements  of  modern  science,  law  carries-the  feeling  of.  a dis- 
cernment of  the  secrets  of  the  universe  and  knowledge  of  the  implied 
conditions  for  the  mastery  of  its  forces,  and  so  the  sense  of  the 
possibility  of  great  achievement'.  Law  in  the  Orient,  that  is,  carries 
the  sense  of  fate ; law  in  the  Occident  the  atmosphere  of  hope. 


In  other  words  the  two  great  differences  between  the  Occident 
and  the  Orient  may  be  said  to  be  those  of  the  social  or  ethical  con- 
sciousness,—that  we  should  give  opportunity  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  every  individual  person— and  of  the  scientific  or  rational 
consciousness.  Both  the  social  and  the  scientific  consciousness  are  a 
part  of  our  social  inheritance  and  environment',  rather  than  racial. 
The  one,  the  ethical  consciousness,  comes  from  Christ  direct.  The 
other — the  scientific  sense  of  law — comes  from  natural  science , but 
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the  scientific  sense  of  law  is  harmonious  at  the  same  time  with 
Christ  s conception  of  the  law  of  righteousness,  as  the  will  of  a 
loving  Father.  Neither  difference,  in  other  words,  is  really  racial  • 
and  that  means  that  even  these  greatest  differences  between  the 
Orient  and  the  Occident  may  be  expected  more  and  more  to  disappear 
as  the  life  and  civilization  of  the  world  become  unified.  All  the 
other  vital  differences  between  the  East  and  West  grow,  I think,  out 
of  these  two. 

In  all  the  three  lands  of  India,  China  and  Japen  western  educa- 
tion is  coming  in  by  government  action,  but  is  entirely  secular,  ex- 
cept that  Japan  has  tried  to  connect  its  education  with  the  Emperor- 
cult.  i his  bringing  in  of  secular  western  education  has  meant  two 
things;  the  introduction  of  scientific  facts  and  theories,  and,  in  far 
less  degree,  the' introduction  of  western  ethical  and  social  concep- 
tions and  ideals,  in  far  less  degree,  for  these  ethical  and  social 
conceptions  had  originally  a religious  basis,  and  need  such  a basis, 
and  as  a matter  of  fact  they  have  come  into  these  countries  chief- 
ly through  direct  Christian  agencies. 

This  means  that  in  all  these  countries  the  present  is  a time  of 
critical  transition  from  one  set  of  ideas  and  ideals  to  another,  in 
view  of  the  inevitable  challenge  of  natural  science,  and  in  view  of 
the  higher  Christian  ethical  ideals  and  example,  that  really  carry  the 
conscience  of  the  people,  although  not  found  originally  in  their  own 
religious  systems.  This  is  especially  to  be  noted,  perhaps,  in  India, 
where  the  more  refined  Hinduism  shows  at  present  a marked 
simulation  of  the  ethical  ideals  of  Christianity. 

This  time  of  critical  transition  involves,  inevitably,  certain 
dangers.  There  is  the  danger,  first  of  all,  that  the  older  ideas  and 
ideals  shall  lose  their  power  before  the  newer  ones  are  established; 
and  that  may  give  even  to  the  most  interested  Christian  a greater 
patience  with  some  of  the  reactionary  movements  in  these  countries, 
like  the  Arya-Somaj,  in  India,  or  the  revival  of  Shinto  and  Buddh- 
ism in  Japan. 

There  is  the  further  danger  that  a purely  secular  education 
is  likely  to  leave  out  a presentation  of  any  adequate  ethical  ideals ; 
and  it  is  not  strange  to  find,  therefore,  the  moral  conditions  in 
the  schools  often  most  unsatisfactory. 
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A purely  secular  education  is  also '^ur jaUsmtml  'atheism, 

^ C’TS  fl,iSn"cl»ce\r^  a religious  position  lor 
because  they  think  that  .c  conclusion  being 

countries  that  the  educated  classes  especially  are  facing  the  press,,,? 
problems  of  the  adjustment  of  scientific  and  religious  “n“P 
L„f  the  possibility  of  keeping  religious  faith  at  all,  and  of  bnngtng 

he  Sodcal  criticism  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments t and  toy 

manifest  the  same  reluctance,  the  same  timidity,  and  to  same apo 
ogetic  devices,  (for  example,  allegorical  interpretation)  as  Chris 

tians  have  shown  in  the  past  and  present.  Orient 

The  fact  that  these  problems  are  thus  forced  upon  the  Orient 

through  the  bringing  in  of  western  education,  constitutes  a . moral 
MiS0, ion  on  the  West  For  it  is  out  of  the  ctvil.zat.on  that : the 
West  has  brought  to  the  East,  that  these  pressing  problems  have 
arisen  and  the  West,  thus,'  owes  to  the  East  such  measure  of  relie 
as  they  themselves  have  found  in  the  solution  of  these  problems,  an 
toy  particularly  owe  the  positive  religious  help  tot 
final  peace.  All  this  implies  that  the  problems  m all  these  la 
are  essentially  the  same  problems,  and  also  that  they  are  essentially 
the  sLe  problems  as  are  ours  in  the  West.  This  is  now  the  more 
inevitably  so,  also,  because  of  the  rapid  diffusion  of  thought 

But  one  cannot  face  the  situation,  so  disclosed  in  the  One 
without  recognizing  in  some  measure  at  least  the  great  missionary 
value  of  natural  science,  of  the  historical  spirit,  and  of  the  psycho- 
logical and  sociological  approach  to  religious  questions. 

The  missionary  value  of  natural  science  is  seen,  not  only  m 
the  fact  that  in  the  proportion  in  which  modern  science  is  really 
taken  on,  the  religious  conceptions  of  the  East  are  largely  made  im- 
possible but  also  in  the  fact  that  natural  science  brings  that  new 
sense  of  law,  already  mentioned,  with  its  feeling  of  hope  and  achieve- 
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ment,  and  so  may  contribute  its  part  in  revolutionizing  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  daily  life  of  the  Orient. 

Natural  science  also  involves  a willingness  to  face  facts  ac- 
curately, to  discriminate,  to  adjust',  to  fulfill  conditions  and  so  get 
results;  and  there  is  probably  nothing  that  would  do  more  than 
earnest  study  of  natural  science  to  correct  the  main  intellectual 
defects  of  the  Orient,  especially  in  India,  and  so  prepare  for  a truer 
evaluation  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  help  directly  in  the  solution 
of  many  of  the  national  problems  in  these  countries.  Education 
in  India,  particularly,  has  suffered  very  much  from  the  lack  of 
an  earlier  emphasis  on  the  scientific  and  historical  sciences. 

The  historic  spirit  involves  willingness,  ability,  and  determina- 
tion to  enter  sympathetically  and  understandingly  into  the  best  of 
the  thought  and  life  of  another  people,  and  of  another  period,  and  to 
do  all  possible  to  retain  that  best.  It  is  particularly  important,  there- 
fore, that  the  missionary  should  be  strongly  imbued  with  this  his- 
torical spirit,  which,  after  all  is  only  a necessary  implication  of 
a true  Christian  spirit'.  Otherwise  the  Christian  converts  are  likely 
to  be  largely  cut  off  from  their  national  and  racial  past, — a very  ser- 
ious matter, — and  the  Christians  themselves  are  kept  from  being 
the  real  leaven  that  they  ought  to  be  in  the  very  midst  of  the  life 
of  the  nation.  Christianity,  just  in  the  proportion  in  which  this  is 
the  case,  becomes  an  exotic,  and  the  most  winning  and  intelligible 
presentation  of  Christianity  is  made  impossible. 

The  special  applications  of  this  historical  spirit,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  comparative  religion  and  historical  criticism,  hardly  need 
to  be  emphasized.  The  fact  is  that  the  methods  of  a true  historical 
interpretation  are  a great  help  to  the  missionary  who  knows  wisely 
how  to  use  them,  not  only  in  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  other 
religions,  but  in  making  a wise  defence  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
educated  Orient,  and  in  making  a right  use  of  the  Old  Testament 
with  the  native  Christians.  These  applications  by  the  missionary 
of  historical  interpretation  in  the  Christian  scriptures  should  help 
also  to  enable  those  to  whom  the  missionary  goes,  to  make  a right 
use  of  their  own  religious  literatures,  to  deal  honestly  with  these 
religious  literatures  and  with  their  own  history,  thus  preparing  the 
way  for  Christianity. 
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The  particular  importance  of  the  psychological  and  sociological 
approach  to  religious  questions  is  found  in  the  fact  that  such  an  ap- 
proach enables  one  to  set  forth  the  laws  of  individual  and  social 
health  as  laws  of  God,  and  so  to  bring  an  unprejudiced,  unhack- 
neyed, undogmatic  and  rational  presentation  of  Christian  ideas  and 
ideals,  while  avoiding  all  abstractions,  all  mere  phrases,  all  divisive 
watchwords,  and  all  merely  western  theologies,  and  at  the  same  time 
getting  rid  of  many  unnecessary  difficulties.  The  psychological  and 
sociological  approach  should  give  a vital,  concrete  and  definite  pre- 
sentation of  Christianity,  and  bring  precisely  those  emphases  into 
the  religious  and  moral  life,  that  are  particularly  needed  today  in 
the  Orient,  and  most  of  all  in  the  life  of  India.  These  emphases 
are  the  emphases  upon  will  and  action,  upon  reverence  for  personal- 
ity and  upon  the  primary  importance  of  personal  associations. 

But  if  this  time  of  critical  transition  in  the  Orient  is  to  be  met, 
and  adjustment  actually  to  be  made  to  the  newer  knowledge  of  mod- 
ern science,  the  historical  spirit  and  modern  psychology  and  soci- 
ology, it  will  require  that  the  religion  that  is  brought  to  the  East 
should  be  a religion  that  can  meet  a high  rational  and  ethical  test, 
and  that  can  hardly  mean  less  than  that  Christianity  alone  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  case.  This  journey  with  its  honest  attempt  to  see 
things  as  they  are  has  left  me  not  less,  but  more  sure  that  no 
other  religion  gives  promise  of  being  able  thoroughly  to  meet  the 
test  that  is  brought  to  the  modern  educated  mind,  East  or  West,  by 
the  scientific  and  social  consciousness.  And  Christianity  itself  re- 
quires, if  the  real  need  is  to  be  met,  and  the  true  spirit 
of  Christianity  is  to  be  brought  home  intelligently  to  the  Orient, 
a presentation  that  shall  be  rational,  ethical,  social,  and  thoroughly 
reverent  of  the  best  in  the  peoples  to  whom  it  goes. 

By  a rational  presentation  of  Christianity  I mean  a presentation 
that,  in  the  first  place,  faces  definitely  and  honestly  the  scientific 
facts,  and  shows  clearly  how  a religious  interpretation  of  those 
facts  is  possible  and  most  reasonable;  and  in  the  second  place, 
that  deals  with  similar  honesty  with  philosophical  theories  and 
leads  the  way  to  a true  theistic  view.  As  has  already  been  implied, 
such  a rational  presentation  of  Christianity  would  also  approach 
the  questions  of  the  moral  and  religious  life  more  from  the  psy- 
chological and  historical,  than  from  the  merely  logical  and  metaphy- 
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sical  points  of  view,  in  order  to  keep  the  presentation  as  is  so 
desperately  needed  in  the  east  everywhere,  real,  concrete,  vital,  and 
ethical.  And  every  word  here  needs  emphasis. 

The  rational  presentation  of  Christianity  would  also  mean  that 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  would  not  be  so  heavily  loaded  with  the 
accretions  of  the  Western  centuries;  but  that  it  would  be  recog- 
nized that  the  Oriental  peoples  should  be  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  give  their  own  valuable  contribution  to  the  interpretation  and 
fuller  understanding  of  Christianity,  in  an  honest  individual  and 
national  reaction  upon  the  great  facts  of  the  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ. 

The  needed  presentation  of  Christianity  to  the  Orient,  too. 
will  make  it  unmistakably  clear,  that  religion  must  be,  as  it  is  now 
almost  never  conceived  in  the  East,  through  and  through  ethical, — 
that  Christ  knows  no  religion  that  is  not  a sharing  in  the  life  of 
God,  and  that  that  life  is  a life  of  active  ministering  self-giving  love, 
ethical  throughout. 

And  the  social  presentation  of  Christianity  would  mean  that 
there  should  be  a revelation  in  both  thought  and  act,  through  all 
institutions,  social  customs  and  agencies,  of  the  Christian  sense  of 
the  priceless  value  and  sacredness  of  the  individual  person,  as 
guiding  all  the  developments  of  a true  civilization,  and  as,  above  all, 
characterizing  the  goal  of  the  moral  and  religious  development  of 
the  race. 

At  the  same  time,  the  ambassador  for  Christ  will  endeavor, 
like  Paul,  in  a true  reverence  for  personality,  to  preserve  to  the  full 
all  the  best  in  the  historical  inheritance  of  the  people  to  whom  he 
goes. 

One  can  hardly  come  back  from  a world-survey  without  feeling 
also,  that,  just  because  the  world  is  unified  to  an  extent  never 
before  possible,  the  old  elementary  and  preliminary  stage  of  mis- 
sions is  now  past,  and  that  we  must  all  now  look  forward  to  a 
campaign  of  general  Christian  civilization  in  the  world  at  large, 
just  as  at  home.  The  moral  and  religious  problem  is  now  essentially 
one  and  the  same  everywhere,  to  be  solved  in  essentially  the  same 
way.  Undoubtedly  this  will  mean  the  increasing  application  of  a 
new  standard  of  efficiency  in  mission  work  in  all  its  parts. 

Henry  Churchill  King. 
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Place  of  Vocational  Studies  in  the  College  Curriculum. 

In  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  College  authorities  to  take  part 
in  this  discussion  on  the  place  of  vocational  studies  in  the  college 
curriculum,  and  more  especially  in  its  relation  to  professional  med- 
ical education,  I did  not  assume  to  qualify  as  one  adequately  fitted 
to  speak  with  any  degree  of  authority  upon  this  subject,  a subject 
which,  in  it's  broad  basic  principles,  lies  at  the  very  foundation 
of  any  general  conception  of  education,  and  which,  in  this  day  of 
intensely  practical  adaptations,  is  likely  to  be  considered  on  too  re- 
stricted lines.  It  is  with  great  hesitation  that  I have  persuaded  my- 
self to  appear  before  you  today,  being  aware  not  only  of  my  own 
limitations,  but  also  of  the  far  greater  propriety  of  extending  this 
invitation  to  others  much  better  qualified  to  discuss  the  subject. 

The  question  of  education  early  resolves  itself  into  the  question 
of  preparation,  preparation  for  either  a trade  or  a profession ; and 
the  term  profession  I wish  to  use  in  its  broadest  sense,  including 
adequate  existence,  the  profession  of  living.  This  fundamental 
distinction  between  a trade  and  a profession  when  applied  in  a 
broad  way  to  the  life  which  a man  lives,  is,  I believe,  sufficiently 
self-evident  to  justify  its  assumption,  even  if  time  permitted  further 
discussion.  Is  it  the  function  of  education  to  fit  a man  to  accomplish 
restricted  mechanical  details,  or  to  fit  him  to  live,  the  mechanical 
details  being  secondarily,  and  I believe  more  readily  acquired  ? 

Turning,  then,  to  the  question  of  professional  instruction,  it 
is  recognized  in  a general  way  that  a certain  amount  of  study  under 
trained  direction  is  essential  in  nearly  all  instances  to  a proper 
and  sufficient  understanding  of  a subject  to  enable  one  to  success- 
fully prosecute  his  own  individual,  independent,  consistent,  enduring 
study  along  some  line  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Restricting 
ourselves  still  further  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  period  of  preliminary  medical  education  has  resolved 
itself  into  a four  year  course,  not  because  of  any  magical  quality  of 
the  numeral,  but  because  it  has  in  recent  years  proved  an  advanta- 
geous length  of  time  in  which  to  pursue  general  medical  study  under 
somewhat  exacting  supervision.  The  growth  of  medical  require- 
ments during  the  last  fifteen  years  forced  the  expansion  of  the 
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three  year  course  of  that  time  to  the  present  four  year 
and  the  same  factors  are  now  forcing  the  consideration  of 
year  medical  course. 


course, 
a five 


Coincidently  with  the  broadening  of  professional  medical  train- 
ing, it  was  recognized  that  the  successful  pursuit  of  this  more  ex 
acting  knowledge  required  something  beyond  the  rudimentary  me- 
chanics of  education,  the  ability  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  figure  Cer- 
tain qualities  of  mind  became  essential,  a higher  degree  of  intelli- 
gence; and  since  the  degree  of  natural,  innate  intelligence,  while 
variable  was  also  fixed  and  established  in  each  individual,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  degree  of  acquired  intelligence,  the  intelligence  of 
intellectual  training,  might  be  increased.  To  this  end  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  medical  schools  were  gradually  raised,  work- 
ing toward  the  requirement  of  an  academic  degree,  not  because 
this  requirement  necessarily  represented  the  ideal,  but  because  it 
was  practical  and  attainable.  As  an  ideal  requirement,  I have  never 
favored  it ; as  a practical  solution  under  existing  circumstances,  I 
certainly  believe  it  is  to  be  recommended. 

It  is  only  with  this  latter  feature  of  medical  education,  that  of 
preliminary  requirements,  that  this  discussion  is  concerned.  Why 
are  the  more  advanced  medical  schools  exacting  these  requirements? 
W hat  are  they  seeking?  They  are  seeking  a gt eater  degree  of 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  those  entering  medical  schools 
which  will  enable  them  to  meet  with  greater  and  sufficient  advan- 
tage the  exacting  demands  of  modern  progressive  medical  science. 
To  this  end  it  has  become  a somewhat  general  belief,  to  which  I 
most  heartily  subscribe,  that  this  increased  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness is  dependent  upon  certain  qualities  of  mind,  not  upon  the 
possessions  of  certain  individual  collections  of  facts.  What  is 
sought  is  not'  men  who  have  a greater  knowledge  of  medical  data  on 
entering  the  professional  school,  but  men  who  can  more  intelligently 
acquire,  assimulate,  and  profit  by  the  knowledge  afforded  them  in 
their  professional  course. 

Just  what  qualities  constitute  this  higher  degree  of  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  which  is  sought  in  those  entering  the  advanced 
medical  schools,  it  may  be  difficult  to  state  exactly,  but  certainly 
some  of  them  are  very  evident.  We  seek  a higher  degree  of  imag- 
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ination  which  will  enable  men  to  project  thought  as  well  as  to  follow 
it;  greater  breadth  of  general  knowledge  which  will  permit  them 
to  see  the  broader  relations  of  facts;  a more  exacting  sense  of 
judgment,  to  distinguish  the  greater  from  the  lesser  thing;  a more 
highly  developed  intuition,  to  realize  even  beyond  perception; 
far  greater  powers  of  accurate,  exacting  observation  and  discern- 
ment, without  which  most  other  qualities  are  dangerous  or  useless ; 
a far  greater  capacity  for  concentrated,  retentive  work,  a homely 
quality  upon  which  even  genius  itself  must  depend  largely  for  suc- 
cess ; a greater  degree  of  seriousness,  willingness,  and  appreciation, 
the  lack  of  which  is  so  inconceivable  and  yet  so  common ; and  last 
but  by  no  means  least,  a higher  sense  of  sympathy,  refinement  and 
gentility,  the  absence  of  which  curse  so  many  good  intentions. 

Acceptable  qualities  of  mind  are,  I believe,  what  medical  educa- 
tion is  seeking  in  its  applicants.  Is  this  end  to  be  attained  by  putting 
a part  of  the  professional  course  into  the  college  curriculum  ? I 
feel  very  sure  that  such  is  not  the  case.  In  a broad  sense,  to  be 
sure,  it  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  point  at  which  the  develop- 
mental training  merges  into  vocational  study,  and  I do  not  wish  to 
hesitate  over  too  exacting  distinctions,  but  in  a general  practical  way 
I believe  that'  this  line  should  be  drawn  between  the  college  and  the 
professional  school.  Placing  it  further  down  in  the  preliminary 
course  seems  to  me  to  be  a disadvantage  in  both  directions.  For  the 
medical  student  it  would  appear  to  afford  an  undesirable  beginning 
on  account  of  the  necessary  lack  of  adequate  facilities,  and  the  loss 
of  unity  existing  in  a well  constructed  professional  course.  To  the 
academic  student  it  is  almost  certain  to  appeal  as  a false  ideal, 
the  attaining  of  something  practical,  which  in  my  belief,  is  very 
poorly  fitted  for  preliminary  development.  Essential  intellectual 
ideals  are  difficult  to  maintain  in  professional  study,  and  the 
younger  and  less  developed  the  mind,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be 
narrowed  down  to  the  confines  of  the  artisan. 

More  or  less  broadly  and  indirectly  I have  stated  my  own 
belief  regarding  the  three  questions  suggested  to  direct  this  discus- 
sion. Perhaps  a more  direct  re-statement  may  be  advantageous. 
First,  “To  what  extent  may  studies  that  contribute  directly  to  pre- 
paration for  a professional,  business,  or  technical  career  properly 
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be  made  part  of  the  college  curriculum?”  As  this  question  has 
presented  itself  to  me,  it  refers  directly  to  .professional  studies, 
those  which  contribute  to  the  career,  not  to  the  preparation  for  pro- 
fessional study  leading  to  that  career;  in  other  words  to  pro- 
fessional courses  in  college  which  can  replace  those  of  the  profes- 
sional schools.  In  any  other  sense  the  question  seems  scarcely  de- 
batable, as  all  developmental  training  is  a preparation  for  any  pur- 
suit. The  study  of  language,  of  science,  even  of  biology  itself, 
while  essential  to  a medical  training,  is  equally  essential  to  the 
broad  intelligence  required  for  the  successful  following  of  any  pro- 
fession. A consideration  of  the  details  of  this  preliminary  training, 
the  training  which  produces  efficient,  effective  men  for  professional 
study,  men  with  adequate  qualities  of  mind  to  engage  in  an  exact- 
ing career,  both  time  and  the  limits  set  for  the  present  discussion 
prohibit.  Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  medical  school, I do 
not  believe  that  any  part  of  the  professional  course  should  be  offered 
directly  in  the  college  curriculum.  Such  courses  given  in  col- 
lege must,  under  the  existing  conditions,  be  less  effective  because 
of  an  unavoidable  lack  of  relationship,  of  unity,  of  atmosphere,  and 
usually  of  adequate  equipment.  A man  may,  to  be  sure,  be  given 
some  of  the  earlier  medical  courses  even  under  these  adverse 
conditions,  and  he  will  undoubtedly  be  benefitted  by  them;  hut  he 
will  be  benefitted  to  a much  less  degree  than  when  they  are  presented 
in  a proper  setting  in  a well  constructed  medical  course.  Much 
of  what  he  learns  under  the  former  conditions  must  be  discarded 
or  rearranged,  and  it  is  a distinct  detriment.  I deprecate  very  much 
the  artificial  effort  now  being  made  in  some  quarters  to  increase 
the  numbers  and  lower  the  entrance  requirement  and  age  of  medi- 
cal students.  What  I feel  is  needed  is  fewer  men  and  better  men, 
consequently,  probably,  older  men.  The  medical  profession  is  rath- 
er heavily  burdened  with  mediocrity,  the  lower  strata  of  the  profes- 
sion are  badly  overcrowded,  and  there  is  no  active  demand  for  men 
of  this  grade.  What'  is  needed  are  efficient,  well  trained,  broad 
minded  men,  men  of  scientific  initiative,  and  maturity  of  judgment. 
The  pursuit  of  medicine  as  a trade  is  a well-merited  disappointment; 
as  a profession  it  is  a brilliant,  inspiring  work. 

The  second  question,  “What  effect  would  the  introduction  of 
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a considerable  number  of  studies  of  this  kind  have  upon  the  quality 
of  the  work  of  the  students?”  seems  to  me  to  embrace  the  third 
question,  “Would  the  introduction  of  such  studies  tend  to  dimin- 
ish in  any  degree  the  effectiveness  of  the  cultural  side  of  college 
education  ?”  and  my  own  answer  to  the  most  pressing  part  of  the 
inquiry  of  the  second  question,  the  effect  upon  students,  primarily 
college  students,  may  be  found  in  a re-statement  of  the  third  ques- 
tion ; the  introduction  of  such  studies  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
effectiveness  of  the  cultural  side  of  college  education.  We  are 
forced,  of  course,  to  interpret  “the  cultural  side”  in  a broad  sense 
as  that  of  development,  not  merely  as  a refining  influence  shown 
in  the  possession  of  good  manners.  Professional  study,  the  begin- 
ning of  things  practical,  is  not  conducive  to  imaginative  idealism ; it 
is  confining,  restricting,  even  narrowing  in  a sense,  and  to  success- 
fully resist  this  influence  there  is  required  a considerable  degree  of 
intellectual  maturity.  To  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  statement 
in  a broad  way  it  is  only  necessary  to  follow  the  ultimate  career 
of  a large  proportion  of  medical  graduates.  Many  notable  excep- 
tions there  are,  to  be  sure  men  with  an  unusual  degree  of  inherited 
natural  intelligence  which  has  supported  and  saved  them,  but  such 
instances  only  emphasize  the  possibilities  of  these  men  had  their 
natural  ability  been  fertilized  by  adequate  intellectual  training.  It 
is  a good  thing  to  be  constructive  under  adverse  circumstances,  but 
it  is  a much  better  thing  to  be  far  more  constructive  under  better 
and  more  favoring  conditions. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  see  how  we  can  avoid,  in  any  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  under  discussion,  the  ultimate  question  of 
the  degree  of  efficiency  effected  by  developmental  instruction.  The 
question  of  combining  and  shortening  courses  is  a very  narrow  and 
artificial  one.  That  the  present'  lines  of  developmental  instruction 
are  necessarily  the  ideal  and  ultimate  ones,  I do  not  believe  modern 
professional  educators  will  attempt  to  maintain,  for  changing  con- 
ditions of  both  the  mind  and  its  environment  will  necessarily  de 
mand  changes;  but  I do  believe  that  beneficial  and  progressive 
changes  must  be  made  along  such  broad  lines  as  will  increase  effec- 
tive intellectual  capacity,  and  this  alone. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs.  President 
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Lowell  took  occasion  to  emphasize  what  he  considered  the  main 
object  of  the  college  course.  He  prefaced  his  remarks  by  reference 
to  a careain  episode  of  biblical  history  with  which  you  are  all 
doubtless  more  familiar  than  I,  and  for  the  truth  of  wbi  h,  aside 
from  the  force  of  the  illustration,  I do  not  wish  to  be  held  re- 
sponsible. Nebuchadnezzor,  he  whom  my  nursery  biography  des- 
cribes as  the  king  of  the  Jews,  who  had  three  pairs  of  stockings 
and  four  pairs  of  shoes,  had  a dream  which  he  wished  to  have  in- 
terpreted. He  called  together  his  wise  men,  who  said,  “Why  yes, 
your  majesty,  we  can  give  you  the  interpretation,  but  first  you  must 
tell  us  the  dream.’’  “That  is  just  the  difficulty,”  said  the  king, 
“I  have  forgotten  the  dream.”  Daniel  was  not'  only  able  to  interpret 
the  dream,  but,  what  was  of  far  greater  importance,  was  able  to 
tell  the  king,  what  the  dream  was.  The  primary  end  of  education 
should  be  to  produce  men  who  can  not  only  give  the  answer,  which 
is  not  difficult,  and  which  many  can  do,  but  who  can  also  state  the 
problem,  which  separates  the  constructive  from  the  deductive  mind. 
Constructive  imagination  is  the  essence  of  greatness.  Those  of 
you  who  have  read  the  last  number  of  the  Outlook  will  find  an  ex- 
ample of  what  I mean  in  the  exalted  compliment  paid  by  Lyman 
Abbott  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  which  he  says  in  part,  “ * * you  have 
told  them  clearly  what  are  the  ideals  which  half-consciously  they 
cherished,  and  how  by  natural,  forceful  action,  they  can  convert 
those  ideals  into  achievements,  * * I wish  to  insist  that  the 

strength  of  the  illustration  is  not  dependent  on  the  individual  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Ability  to  recognize  and  state  the  pro- 
blem, not  merely  to  give  the  answer,  is  the  evidence  of  a really 
great,  efficient,  intellectual  development. 

C.  E.  BRIGGS,  ’93. 


Remarks  made  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege Oberlin,  Ohio,  June  21,  1910. 
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Editorial. 

It  gives  the  Editors  great  pleasure  to  announce  that  President 
King  will  contribute  to  the  Magazine  three  articles  suggested  by 
his  recent  trip  around  the  world.  One  article  each  will  be  devoted 
to  India,  China  and  Japan. 

The  question,  “Who  is  responsible  for  the  article  appearing 
in  the  Alumni  Magazine?”  was  raised  last  year.  It  seemed  wise 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  to  state  to  the  subscribers  that  they  are 
responsible  only  for  the  editorial  policy  in  so  far  as  that  is  expressed 
on  the  Editorial  yage.  The  Editors  are  responsible  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  articles  printed  and  wherever  there  is  any  question 
of  “policy”  or  “advisability”  these  articles  are  signed.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that'  the  Editors  cannot  always  subscribe  to  the  doctrines 
laid  down  in  the  contributed  articles.  Because  we  printed  last  month 
an  article  criticising  college  football  does  not,  for  example,  mean 
that  the  Editors  are  unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of  that  sport. 
The  Editors  still  believe  that  the  Alumni  Magazine  belongs  to  the 
Alumni  and  that  it  should  be  a place  in  which  any  Alumnus  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  state  his  views  or  his  grievances.  We  still 
welcome  your  contributions.  We  may  not  agree  with  your  opinions 
but  we  wish  you  to  feel  that  this  is  your  Magazine. 
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University  News. 

The  enrollment  table  published  in  last  month’s  issue  was  so  badly  set 
that  it  must  have  been  a sore  puzzle  to  any  readers  with  mathematical 
inclinations.  The  following  table  of  enrollment  taken  about  the  first  of 
October  in  1909  and  1910  is  presented  as  a substitute 


College 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Graduates 

Seniors 

1909 

3 

82 

1910 

5 

63 

1909 

10 

88 

1910 

4 

US 

1909 

13 

170 

G '2 
00  0 0 

Juniors 

71 

79 

1 16 

114 

187 

193 

Sophomores 

86 

121 

118 

154 

204 

275 

Freshmen 

Special 

128 

5 

124 

16 

I9S 

37 

168 

28 

323 

42 

292 

44 

College  Total 

375 

408 

564 

583 

939 

991 

Seminary 

56 

62 

2 

3 

58 

65 

Conservatory 

46 

48 

378 

363 

424 

4H 

Academy 

167 

171 

146 

140 

313 

311 

Art  Department 

2 

2 

36 

4i 

38 

43 

Totals 

646 

691 

1126 

1130 

1772 

1821 

ART  EXHIBITION 
A number  of  the  College’s  repro- 
ductions of  painting  and  sculpture 
were  exhibited  by  the  Committee  on 
General  Art  Interests  of  which  Pro- 
fessor C.  B.  Martin  is  chairman.  The 
exhibition  took  place  in  two  of  the 
large  rooms  in  Carnegie  Library  and 
was  well  attended  by  the  delegates  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  and  by  the  students 
of  the  College.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Van  Eyck  altar  piece  none  of 
the  pictures  had  been  exhibited  before 
in  Oberlin.  The  collection  consisted 
of  a number  of  photogravures  of  the 
paintings  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  at 
Vienna,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  photogravures  of  the  Kaiser 
Frederick  Gallery  in  Berlin  and  nine- 
ty-two heliogravure  plates  completely 


illustratng  the  sculpture  of  the  Par- 
thenon. In  addition  to  these  the  Foster 
Brothers,  4 Park  Square,  Boston, 
very  kindly  loaned  over  fifty  repro- 
ductions in  color,  illustrative  of  var- 
ious schools  of  painting  which  made  a 
very  handsome  display  The  exhibi- 
tion was  open  to  the  public  without 
charge  for  over  a week. 


THE  SEASON’S  PLAN  OF  MUSI- 
CAL UNION 

With  the  changing  conditions  at- 
tendant upon  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  College,  the  Musical 
Union  has  necessarily  faced  new  prob- 
lems almost  yearly  and  the  present 
season  proves  to  be  no  exception. 
While  Finney  Chapel  provides  a suit- 
able audience  room  for  t'he  large 
numbers  who  are  desirous  of  hear 
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ing  the  great  choral  works, the  ab- 
sence of  an  organ  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  give  these  concerts  without 
the  assistance  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing orchestras  This  at  once  makes 
the  plans  of  the  Musical  Union  par- 
tially dependent  upon  the  appearance 
of  these  latter  organizations  in  near 
by  cities.  Since  it  has  been  impos- 
sible this  year  to  secure  the  services 
of  an  orchestra  for  any  date  during 
the  week  set  aside  by  the  Faculty 
for  the  December  concerts,  it  has 
seemed  wise  to  the  Union  to  discon- 
tinue these  concerts  and  increase  the 
size  and  scope  of  the  Festival  in  May. 

It  is  believed ' <that  'this  change 
will  be  a gain  musically.  The  fall 
term  has  proven  to  be  too  short  a 
time  in  which  to  adequately  prepare 
a new  work.  The  longer  period  of 
rehearsals  will  give  opportunity  for  a 
more  complete  mastery  of  the  score 
and  a finer  finish  in  expression. 

The  Festival  this  year  will  consist 
of  three  concerts  a symphony  pro- 
gram by  one  of  the  foremost  orches- 
tras; a mixed  program  made  up  part- 
ly of  arias  by  solo  artists  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment,  and  partly  of 
choral  works  by  the  Union,  some  of 
which  will  be  sung  A Capella;  on  the 
second  evening  Georg  Schumann’s 
oratorio,  “Ruth”  will  be  given  its 
second  rendition  in  Oberlin.  This 
latter  work  was  received  with  such 
overwhelming  praise  last  season  that 
in  response  to  a general  desire  it 
will  be  repeated  in  May. 

It  should  be  said  further  that  it 
is  not  at  all  the  purpose  to  perma- 
nently discontinue  giving  the  “Mes- 
siah” but  until  there  is  an  organ  in 
the  Chapel  it  is  necessary  to  yield  to 
expendiency,  particularly  since  the 


Musical  Union  is  struggling  under 
the  burden  of  a deficit  in  its  treas- 
ury. 

It  is  always  the  policy  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  Union  to  pre- 
sent to  the  public  the  very  best  musi- 
cal talent,  and  practically  at  cost,  and 
it  is  no  mean  problem  on  the  finan- 
cial side  to  keep  abreast  with  the  high 
standard  of  musical  appreciation 
which  has  steadily  developed  in  this 
community. 

A new  policy  as  to  the  distribution 
of  music  to  the  members  of  the 
chorus,  has  been  inaugurated.  Here- 
tofore copies  of  music  were  given 
out  at  each  rehearsal  by  the  librarian 
and  again  placed  in  the  library  at  the 
close  of  the  rehearsal.  But  at  the 
end  of  each  season  a shrinkage  of 
twenty-five  to  thirty  copies  was  found, 
due  to  the  carelessness  of  members 
and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  music 
was  accessible  to  visitors  who  in 
varying  numbers  attend  the  rehears- 
als. To  obviate  this  financial  loss  a 
deposit  of  one  dollar  is  required  of 
each  member  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  when  the  music  is  given  out  and 
the  members  thereby  become  respon- 
sible for  the  care  of  the  music  they 
use.  The  amount  will  be  refunded 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  provided 
all  the  music  is  returned  in  good  con- 
dition. 

E.  F.  ADAMS. 


COLLEGE  PERSONALS 
President  and  Mrs.  King  enter- 
tained at  their  home  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon, October  19,  the  members  of 
the  Ohio  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  which  held  its  annual  meeting 
in  Oberlin,  October  18  to  21. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Tenney,  I.  W.  Met- 
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calf  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  John- 
son attended  the  meetings  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  held  in  Bos- 
ton. 

Professor  Edward  Dickinson’s  new 
'book  “The  Education  of  a Music  Lov- 
er" is  to  be  brought  out  this  season 
by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

President  King  and  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Williams  attended  to  matters 
pertaining  to  the  business  interests 
of  the  College  in  the  East,  and  Pres- 
ident King  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  American  Board  and  also  deliv- 
ered an  address  before  the  Amer- 
ican Missionary  Board,  of  which  or- 
ganization he  is  president. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society,  Professor  G.  Fred- 
erick Wright  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent. The  Society  has  this  year  the 
largest  appropriation  for  field  work 
that  it  has  ever  had.  The  officers 
are  hoping  for  a building  another 
year.  As  the  museum  is  growing 
rapidly,  a proper  home  for  it  is  al- 
most a necessity. 

The  October  number  of  the  Classi- 
cal Journal  contains  an  article  by 
Miss  Frances  J.  Hosford  on,  “Virgil 
and  the  T ransformation  from  An- 
cient to  Modern  Literature.” 

Miss  Florence  M.  Fitch  represented 
the  College  at  the  inauguration  of 
Rev.  M.  Burton  as  president  of  Smith 
College. 

Professor  M.  M.  Metcalf  is  deliv- 
ering a course  of  lectures  on  evolu- 
tion before  the  students  in  zoology. 

Professor  A.  S.  Root  is  a member 
of  the  commission  which  is  to  make 
suitable  preparation  for  the  coming 
Perry  Exposition. 


Professor  A.  M.  Abbott  nas  re- 
turned to  Oberlin  and  begun  her 
teaching  after  an  enforced  absence 
on  account  of  illness. 

Professor  George  W.  Andrews 
gave  an  organ  recital,  Tuesday  even- 
ing, October  18th,  in  Warner  Hall 
for  the  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs  of  Ohio. 


ACTA  DIURNA 

Sept.  28 — The  Haskell  Lectures 
were  delivered  by  Sir  William  Ram- 
say. His  subject  was:  “The  Contrast 
of  Asiatic  and  European,  Oriental 
*and  Western  Spirit  in  early  Chris- 
tian history  and  especially  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.’  Dr.  Ramsay  has 
a very  high  reputation  as  an  archaeol- 
ogist and  a great  deal  was  expected 
of  his  lectures.  It  is  not  putting  the 
case  too  strongly  to  say  that  the  lec- 
tures were  a serious  disappointment. 
There  was  no  apparent  unity  to  the 
lectures  nor  any  logical  scheme  for 
the  presentation  of  the  isolated  and 
unrelated  facts  which  were  given. 

Oct.  I — President  King  in  a short 
Chapel  Address  warned  the  students 
against  the  careless  expenditure  of 
class-funds  and  advised  that  the  class 
taxes  this  year  be  not  so  high  as  last 
year. 

The  football  team  from  Buchtel 
College,  Akron,  Ohio,  defeated  the 
varsity  at  Dill  Field  by  a score  of 
3 — o.  Just  how  much  difference  the 
new  rules  will  make  in  the  game  is 
not  yet  apparent  for  neither  team  had 
'exhausted  the  possibilities  opened  by 
the  changes  which  have  been  made. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  game 
will  be  more  open  and  consequently 
more  interesting  for  the  spectator. 
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During  the  game  tlie  ba'l  changed 
hands  frequently  and  several  fumbles 
were  made.  The  only  score  of  the 
game  was  a goal  from  the  field  made 
by  Buchtel  from  Oberlin’s  eighteen 
yard  line  during  the  first  half.  The 
men  from  Akron  played  a good 
game  and  formed  a strong  team.  This 
defeat  will  not,  however,  affect  Ober- 
lin’s standing  in  the  Ohio  Confer- 
ence as  Buchtel  is  not  a member  and 
does  not  adhere  to  the  eligibility 
rules 

The  Academy  football  team  defeat- 
ed the  Elyria  high  school  24 — 0. 

Oct.  4 — Work  has  been  begun  on 
a new  cinder  track  at  Athletic  Park. 
This  track  has  long  been  needed  and 
its  completion  will  be  a great  help 
to  the  track  team.  It  will  be  a quar- 
ter mile  track  with  a 220  yard 
straight-a-way. 

Oct.  7 — G.  W.  Hinman,  ’93,  the  dis- 
trict secretary  of  the  A.  M.  A.  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  lead  chapel. 

Oct.  8 — The  varsity  football  team 
played  a tie  game  with  Cornell  at 
Ithaca.  The  score  was  o — o.  John 
R.  Mott,  who  witnessed  the  game  in 
company  with  the  Director  of  Ath- 
letics of  Cornell  reported  to  Presi- 
dent King  at  Boston  that  the  Athlet- 
ic Director  said  he  had  never  seen  a 
more  plucky  game  of  football  than 
that  played  by  the  Oberlin  team. 

In  the  first  few  minutes  of  play 
Oberlin  forced  the  ball  to  Cornell’s 
four  yard  line  and  the  Ithaca  team 
was  only  saved  from  defeat  by  put- 
ting into  the  line  all  their  experienced 
players.  The  game  was  fast  and  in- 
teresting and  the  two  teams  well 
matched.  Only  once  was  Oberlin’s 
goal  in  danger  during  the  second 
half  when  the  Cornell  team  forced 


the  ball  to  the  Oberlin  seven  yard 

line. 

The  line-up  follows : 

Oberlin  . Cornell 

Pyle-Gray L.  E Whyte-Eyrioh 

Kinney L.  T Munk 

Curtis L.  G Champaign 

MacDaniels  ..C.  . . Stimson-Seagrave 

Hubbard R.  G Hole 

Metcalf R.  T Austin 

Kerr R.  E Pitcher-Baker 

Niohols-Henderson . . . Q.  B . . . Butler 

Stimson L.  H O’Connor 

Bird  (c)  Nichols. R.  H . Bates-Nichols 

Martin F.  B Collins-Simson 

Score — Cornell  o,  Oberlin  o. 

Time  of  periods — 12  and  10  minutes. 
Referee — Hackett  of  West  Point 
Umpire — McCarty  of  Germantown 
Field  Judge — Evans  of  Williams 
Head  Linesman — Young  of  Cornell 

Oct.  9 — President  King’s  Training 
Class  met  for  the  first  time.  The 
class  this  year  meets  in  Warner 
Hall.  The  subject  of  study  will  be 
the  general  epistles.  The  Book  of 
James  will  be  studied  first. 

F.  J.  VanHorn  ’go-’93  O.  T.  S.  of  Se- 
attle preached  in  the  Second  Church. 
Mr.  VanHorn  was  on  his  way  east 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  at  Boston. 

Oct.  10 — The  Student  Senate  elect- 
ed the  following  officers  for  the 
coming  year 

President — R.  E.  Cushman 
Vice-President — -L.  H.  MacDaniels 
Secretary — C.  M.  Roberts 
Treasurer — C.  C.  Young 

The  Honor  Court  will  consist  of 
Senators  Nash,  K.  D.  Metcalf,  Bur- 
roughs and  MacDaniels. 

At  present  the  senate  consists  of 
nineteen  men.  The  ex-officio  mem- 
bers are  the  presidents  of  the  four 
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classes,  Edmund  Burroughs,  Alan 
Miller,  Cy  Young  and  Frank  Fish- 
er; Editor  of  the  Review  G.  E.  Mur- 
phy; President  of  the  Athletic  Asso- 
cation  J.  P.  Tucker;  President  of  the 
Conservatory  Men’s  board  IT.  M. 
Ho-wison.  The  elected  members  are 
Samuel  M.  Kinney,  Donald  M.  Bro- 
die.  Jay  B.  Nash  and  Keyes  Met- 
calf, seniors;  Lawrence  MacDaniels, 
T.  N.  Metcalf,  C.  C.  Shedd,  juniors; 
Carroll  Roberts  and  John  Hall,  soph- 
omores; Jelliff,  freshmen;  Harold 
Harvey,  conservatory.  The  member 
from  the  Seminary  has  not  yet  been 
elected. 

At  a meeting  of  the  students  of 
the  Conservatory  it  was  voted  to  a- 
dopt  the  “honor  system”  for  the  Con- 
servatory class  room  examinations 
An  honor  court  is  to  be  appointed 
later  by  the  Conservatory  boards. 

Oct.  ii — A new  literary  society  has 
been  organized  among  the  women  of 
the  College.  The  name  is  to  be  Sig- 
ma Gama  and  it  is  proposed  to  limit 
the  membership  to  forty.  Aelioian 
has  now  limited  its  membership  to 
thirty-five  and  the  membership  of 
Phi  Alpha  Phi  is  limited  to  thirty. 
L.  L.  S.  will  not  admit  more  than 
fifty  women.  It  is  thus  quite  im- 
possible under  present  conditions  for 
all  the  women  in  college  who  desire 
to  join  the  literary  societies  to  do  so. 

Oct.  IS- — Chapel  was  led  by  Mar- 
cus Fuller,  ’78,  ’81  O.  T.  S„  of  In- 
dia. 

Oberlin  defeated  Wooster  at  Dill 
Field  by  a score  of  20  to  o.  The  vis- 
iting team  was  outplayed  at  every 
point  of  the  game.  The  Oberlin 
-team  showed  great  improvement  in 
the  two  weeks  since  the  Buchtel 
game.  The  plays  were  fast  and 


the  passing  of  the  ball  was  accurate. 
There  was  little  fumbling  on  either 
side.  Oberlin  used  the  forward  pass 
to  advantage  several  times.  Not  once 
was  her  goal  in  danger.  The  scores 
were  made  on  three  touchdowns,  fol- 
lowed by  two  goals  and  one  goal 
from  the  field. 

Line-up  and  summary: 

Oberlin  20  Wooster  o 

Metcalf-Dcan L.  E Elder 

Kinney L.  T Evans 

Curtis L.  G O.  J jhr.son 

MacDaniels C Mauer 

Nash-Christian. . .R.  G..  . .Yohannon 

Hubbard  R.  T Wh:v. 

Kerr R.  E McIntosh 

Nichols-LIenderson  Q.  B.  IC  Johnson 
Bird,  Nichols... R.  H. . . .McSwceney 
Stison-Young  ...L.  H.  . . . Mackett 

Martin-Bird F.  B Collins 

and  Birrell 

1 ouchdowns — Nichols  2,  Henderson 
Goals  from  touchdown — Martin  2 
Goal  from  field — Curtis 
Referee — Parrott  of  Case 
Umpire — Page  of  O W.  U. 

Field  Judge — Daniel  of  O.  W.  U. 
Head  linesman — Miller  of  Oberlin 
Time  of  quarters — 10  mimPes 

Oct.  17-21 — Meeting  of  the  Ohio 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs.  Ad- 
dresses were  given  at  some  of  the 
mee.ings  of  the  Federation  by  Presi- 
dent King,  Professor  Root  and  Dean 
Fitch. 

Oct.  18 — The  Faculty  voted  to  sanc- 
tion the  change  of  time  for  begin- 
ning the  U.  L.  A.  Lectures  from 
7 :oo  to  7 130  p.  m.  They  also  voted 
to  apply  to  the  College  the  elaborate 
set  of  formulae  for  the  testing  of 
the  efficiency  of  a college  complied 
by  the  committee  of  the  Faculty  dur- 
ing the  last  year.  The  same  com- 
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mittees,  of  which  Professor  Cole  is 
chairman  will  make  arrangements 
for  the  distrbution  of  the  work  in 
connection  with  applying  this  test. 
The  complete  set  of  "Tests  of  Effi- 
ciency” was  published  in  connection 
with  the  President’s  Report  last  year. 


The  budget  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
this  year  calls  for  $2000.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  raise  this  in  the  following 
manner  : From  the  Faculty,  $125,  from 
dues  $425,  Alumni  $350,  lecture  $200, 
College  students  $150,  Seminary  $200, 
from  individual  pledges  $400. 


Alumni  News. 


OBERLIN  ALUMNI  IN  BOSTON 

The  number  of  Oberlin’s  graduates 
and  former  students  attending  the 
Conferences  of  the  National  Council 
and  other  Congregational  Societies  is 
always  such  as  to  make  a considerable 
proportion  of  the  whole  attendance. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  case  at  the 
Boston  meeting  at  which  one  of  the 
chief  addresses  was  delivered  by 
President  King. 

Advantage  of  the  occasion  was  tak- 
en by  the  Boston  Association  which 
arranged  in  spite  of  the  conventions’s 
very  crowded  schedule,  for  a gather- 
ing in  Channing  Hall,  Thursday  af- 
ternoon, October  13,  from  four  to 
six  o’clock.  Nearly  one  hundred 
were  present  and  a standing  census 
showed  that  twenty-five  classes  were 
represented,  commencing  with  1839 
and  ending  with  1910.  A poll  of  the 
states  represented  would  also  have 
shown  a very  large  number.  Presi- 
dent King  gave  a short  talk  upon 
his  trip  before  having  to  take  the 
train. 


SENATOR  T .E.  BURTON,  ’72 
The  August  World’s  Work  prints 
the  following  inscription  under  a pic- 
ture of  Senator  Theodore  E.  Burton: 
“The  foremost  legislative  authority 
upon  American  Waterways  who  made 
an  honest  and  courageous  attack  up- 


on the  ‘pork  barrel’.”  It  comments 
as  follows  on  Senator  Burton : 

“Senator  Burton,  for  many  years 
chairman  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Commttiee  in  the  House,  laid  bare 
the  iniquities  of  the  measure  (the 
Rivers  and  Harbor  Bill)  passed  this 
year  He  knew  the  facts.  There  was 
no  answer  to  his  censure.  But  there 
was  retaliation.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  National  Waterways  Commission, 
which  is  preparing  a plan  to  use  the 
rivers  of  the  nation  from  source  to 
mouth  to  serve  for  water-supply,  wat- 
er-power, and  navigation — a plan 
which  will  treat  drainage  systems  as 
a whole  'as  nature  made  them,  and 
which  will  not  spend  money  as  “sop,” 
but  only  on  useful  projects.  His  col- 
leagues listened  to  Mr.  Burton’s  at- 
tack on  the  “pork-barrel”  in  silence — 
and  then  withheld  the  appropriation 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Water- 
ways Commission!” 


ALUMNI  PERSONALS 
’78 — Rev.  Wesley  M.  Stover  who 
has  returned  to  his  work  as  mission- 
ary in  Africa  writes  as  follows: 
“Well  here  I am  in  my  own  home 
once  more.  I did  not  reship  at  Lo- 
anda  and  come  in  via  Benguella,  but 
went  up  by  the  Loanda  railway  to  the 
M.  E.  station  at  Pungo  Andongo  and 
thence  by  typoia  to  Ochileso  where  I 
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awaited  orders  from  the  Government. 
I was  ill  again  at  Ochileso  and  when 
the  expected  orders  came  was  only 
just  able  to  take  the  road  again, 
though  I had  been  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Woodside  for  seven  weeks. 
Mrs.  Stover  joined  me  there  and  Dr. 
Hollenbeck  paid  me  a flying  visit.  We 
reached  home  on  the  21st  of  June 
having  visited  three  of  our  out-sta- 
tions on  the  way.  I have  not  yet 
been  received  officially,  but  that  does 
not  trouble  me.  The  chief  is  waiting 
for  the  “officio”  which  he  has  been 
privately  told  is  coming  in  due  time ; 
after  lie  receives  it  he  will  “receive” 
me.” 

’80 — Samuel  G.  Burkhead  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from  the  Ill- 
inois Wesleyan  University. 

’86 — Rev.  Walter  G.  Hull  has  re- 
signed his  work  as  pastor  of  a church 
in  Syracuse,  New  York,  and  is  now 
in  Elmira,  New  York,  561  Spaulding 
Street. 

’89 — Philo  C.  Hildreth  has  been 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  history  at 
Parsons  College,  Fairfield,  Iowa.  Mr. 
Hildreth  leaves  a similar  position  at 
Westminster  University. 

’92 — Dr.  John  L.  Love  and  Miss 
Sallie  Constance  Jordan  were  mar- 
ried Wednesday,  August  3,  1910,  at 
the  home  of  the  bride,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Love  make 
their  home  at  Langston,  Oklahoma. 

’93 — Miss  Susan  F.  Hinman  left 
Oberlin,  October  3,  for  San  Francis- 
co, where  she  expects  to  spend  the 
coming  year  assisting  her  brother, 
Rev.  G.  W.  Hinman  ’93,  in  his  work 
among  the  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

’96 — Miss  Anna  R.  Auten  is  at  Col- 
orado College,  Colorado  Springs. 

’97 — Miss  Mabel  Wetterling  is 


teaching  at  New  Ulm,  Minnesota.  Her 
address  is  318  N.  Broadway. 

97 — James  E.  Dexter  has  changed 
his  address  from  Oberlin,  Ohio,  to 
Lima,  Ohio. 

’98 — Born — To.  Mr.  George  F. 
Rowell  and  Mrs.  Florence  Harlow 
Rowell,  at  Guild,  Tennessee,  October 
2,  1910,  a son,  Edward  Sargent. 

’98 — Miss  Mabel  E.  Todd  is  teach- 
ing public  school  music  at  Valdez, 
Alaska.  Miss  Todd  makes  her  home 
with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Grace  Spiers. 

’99 — Miss  Abba  D.  Harrington’s 
address  for  this  year  is  Sycamore, 
Illinois. 

’99 — C.  C.  Johnson  has  reconsid- 
ered his  plans  of  last  spring  to  en- 
gage in  business  in  Cheyene,  Wyom- 
ing. He  continues  his  present  posi- 
tion of  superintendent  of  the  East- 
ern Division  of  the  American  Dis- 
trict Telegraph  Company,  195  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

’99 — Rev.  Ludwig  Thomsen  is  lo- 
cated at  Boise,  Idaho  and  is  superin- 
tendent of  Southern  Idaho  and  East- 
ern Oregon  for  the  Congregational 
Home  Missionary  Society  and  the 
Congregational  Sunday  School  and 
Publishing  Society. 

’00 — Miss  Grace  Charles  received 
her  Doctor’s  Degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  this  summer,  “magna 
cum  laude.’  Her  work  was  done  in 
the  department  of  botany. 

’00 — Miss  Lila  J.  Wickwire  has  re- 
turned to  Knox  College,  Galesburg, 
Illinois,  as  director  of  the  work  in 
physical  training.  Miss  Wickwire 
spent  the  past  vear  in  California. 

’00 — Miss  Lidie  Harrold  is  teaching 
at  Yankton  College,  Yankton.  South 
Dakota.  Miss  Harrold  is  at  Daykin 
Hall. 
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’oo— Frank  A.  Stetson  and  Miss 
Ethel  Bartlett  were  married,  October 
6,  at  Collinwood,  Ohio.  They  are  at 
home  at  Elyria,  Ohio,  where  Mr. 
Stetson  is  practicing  law. 

’0I— R.  E.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Mabel 
Millikan  Brown  were  gu'ests  of  Presi- 
dent Burton  during  the  week  of  his 
inauguration  at  Smith  College.  Mr. 
Brown  has  recently  been  elected 
President  of  the  Congregational  Club 
of  New  Haven,  Moderator  of  the 
New  Haven  Ministers’  Association 
and  Secretary  of  the  Pastors’  Union. 

’02— Miss  Esther  F.  Dodge  is  teach- 
ing in  the  “Miss  Wolcott  School”  at 
Denver,  Colorado.  Her  address  is 
1035  Downing  street. 

’02  O.  T.  S.—  Rev.  J.  Herzog  of 
Prescott,  Wisconsin  spent  the  sum- 
mer in  Europe.  He  went  from  New 
York  to  Naples,  visited  the  cities  of 
Italy  and  toured  Switzerland,  attend- 
ed a performance  of  the  Passion 
Play  at  Oberammergau.  The  greater 
part  of  his  vacation  he  spent  in  his 
childhood  home  near  Speyer  on  the 
Rhine. 

’03 — Ellery  P.  Edwards,  M.  D., 
completed  his  appointment  on  the 
Gynaecological  Service  at  Lakeside 
Hospital,  Cleveland,  August  first,  and 
after  two  months  as  Resident  Obstet- 
rician, took  up  his  regular  appoint- 
ment as  Resident  Pathologist,  Octob- 
er first. 

’05 — Miss  Louise  Grove  spent  the 
summer  in  travel  on  the  British  Is- 
lands and  the  Continent. 

’05 — Miss  Lenore  Rose  is  teaching 
at  Needles,  California. 

'05— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Webb 
left  Oberlin  last  spring  and  are  now 
located  at  Milwaukee,  Oregon,  where 


Mr.  Webb  is  engaged  in  fruit  cul- 
ture. Their  address  is  R.  F.  D.  1. 

’05 — Miss  Ida  B.  Hull  is  taking 
graduate  work  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Miss  Hull’s  address  is 
27  Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue,  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

’03 — Miss  Bertha  Hatch  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  library  staff  in  the  West 

’06 — Miss  Elsie  May  Smith  is  the 
Associate  Editor  of  the  School  Cen- 
tury, an  education  magazine.  Her  ad- 
dress is  302  N.  Grove  avenue,  Oak 
Park,  111. 

’06 — Miss  Julia  Vance  is  studying 
in  Columbia  University.  Her  ad- 
dress is  Whittier  Hall,  1230  Amster- 
dam avenue,  New  York  City. 

’o6-’o8 — Miss  Caro  B.  Bugbey  and 
Mr.  Charles  G.  MacArthur  were  mar- 
red Wednesday,  September  28,  1910. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacArthur  are  at 
home  4539  Gross  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

’07 — Rev.  J.  Clement  Boyers  is  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  at  New  Rochelle,  New  York. 
The  church  was  founded  in  1788  and 
is  the  third  oldest  in  that  denomina- 
tion iin  America.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Boyers’s  address  is  North  Avenue. 

’07 — Miss  Ruth  A.  Parmelee  has 
spent  the  last  two  years  at  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan.  She  is  now  study- 
ing in  the  junior  year  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Chi- 
cago. Her  address  is  1920  Washing- 
ton Bolevard. 

’07 — Miss  Eleanor  E.  Walkup  has 
left  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho  and  will 
spend  this  year  at  North  Crystal 
Lake,  Illinois. 

’07 — Hugh  Lester’s  address  is  now 
30  Sacramento  street,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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07 — Samuel  L.  Morsell  graduated 
from  Yale  Divinity  School  in  June 
1910;  preached  at  Narragansett  Pier, 
R.  I.  during  the  summer,  and  has 
now  been  elected  Secretary  of  the 
colored  branch  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  at  Pitts- 
burgh. His  address  is  627  Duff 
street. 

’07 — Robert  E.  Ewalt’s  address  is 
now  819  Hibernia  Bank  Building, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

’07  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  James  K.  Kirker 
'has  resigned  as  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  at  Dogden,  North 
Dakota,  and  has  accepted  the  call  to 
the  church  at  New  Rockford. 

’o7-’og  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Augustus  C. 
Hacke  is  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Dickinson,  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Hacke  began  his  work 
there  in  September. 

’08 — Albert  E.  Chamberlain  is 
studying  at  Union  Seminary,  New 
York  City. 

’08 — Louis  Johnson  is  studying 
medicine  in  Western  Reserve  Medical 
School  this  year. 

’08 — A.  C.  Eckert  is  teaching  math- 
ematics and  physics  in  the  high  school 
at  Rock  Island,  111.  His  address  is 
717  Seventeenth  street. 

’08 — Miss  Gertrude  Sturges’  ad- 
dress is  69  W.  93rd  street,  New  York 
City. 

’09 — -Owing  to  her  mother’s  ill 
health,  Miss  Florence  I.  Otis  will 
spend  the  coming  year  at  her  home  in 
Franklin,  Michigan. 

’09 — Miss  Marguerite  Brooks’  ad- 
dress is  Towner.  North  Dakota. 

’10 — Williard  M.  Lane  is  a student 
in  the  medical  department  of  Shaw 
University,  Ra!ei<rh,  North  Carolina. 
Side  Library  of  Cleveland.  Miss 
Hatch’s  address  is  3226  West  14th, 
Street. 


05-06 — Miss  Nellie  Shell  and  Har- 
low Clark  were  married  at  the  home 
of  the  bride’s  parents,  Sibley,  Iowa, 
October  26. 

’06 — Miss  Cora  Taylor  and  B.  G. 
Allen  were  married  at  the  home  of 
the  bride’s  parents,  Keeseville,  New 
York,  October  25. 

’06 — A.  G.  Metzler  has  taken  up  a 
homestead  at  Craig,  Colorado,  though 
he  does  not  expect  to  move  there  un- 
til spring.(  He  is  now  at  Sterling, 
Colorado. 

’06 — Miss  Bessie  Morley  is  teach- 
ing in  the  high  school  at  Mannington, 
West  Virginia. 

’06 — PI.  Lester  Taylor,  who  received 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
from  John  Hopkins  last  June,  has  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  on  the  Medi- 
cal Service  at  Lakeside  Hospital, 
Cleveland. 

’06 — Miss  Anna  Hughes  is  teaching 
at  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 


FORMER  STUDENTS 

Miss  Sophia  Hill  Hulsizer,  a stu- 
dent in  the  College  ’03-’04  was  mar- 
ried to  Fred  W.  Powell  October  2 
at  the  home  of  her  parents  at  Flem- 
ington,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Powell  will  be  at  home  after  Novem- 
ber 15  at  212  Forest  Avenue,  Nar- 
berth,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Marie  Cole  of  Oak  Park, 
Illinois,  was  married  at  the  home 
of  her  parents,  November  1 to  Mr. 
H.  W.  Hunter. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Andrews,  a stu- 
dent in  the  college  ’o4-’o6  is  taking 
post  graduate  work  in  economics  and 
sociology  in  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 

The  World’s  Work  for  August 
prints  an  article  by  Luther  H.  Gulick 
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on  the  subject  “Why  250,000  Children 
Quit  School.”  Mr.  Gulick  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Department  of  Child  Hygiene  on  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation. 


’95  CLASS  LETTER 

The  revived  class-letter  of  ’95  has 
just  completed  its  first  round.  Start- 
ing from  the  interior  of  Turkey  it 
has  crossed  the  Atlantic,  gone  as  far 
west  as  central  Missouri,  turned  back 
and  after  a second  trip  to  Turkey  and 
back  it  is  just  leaving  Boston  on 
its  way  west.  This  journey  has  been 
accomplished  without  accident  in 
about  a year  and  a half.  The  letter 
is  voted  by  all  who  have  received  it 
to  be  a success.  The  list  now  con- 
tains the  names  of  25  persons  but  if 
there  are  other  members  of  the  class 
who  wish  their  names  included  they 
Should  write  to  Rev.  C.  R.  Raymond, 
Flushing,  New  York,  before  Decem- 
ber 1st,  or  to  Mr.  S.  D.  Callender, 
7 3 Pingree  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan 
before  February  1st,  1911 
Itinerary  of  Ninety- Fve  Class  Letter 
Sept.  20 — Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Part- 
ridge, Sivas,  Turkey-in-Asia. 

Oct.  20 — Prof.  H.  S.  Ross,  Emerson 
College,  Boston,  Mass. 

Oct.  30 — Rev.  Chas.  A.  Brand,  Rose- 
burg,  Oregon. 

Nov.  10 — Rev.  M.  C.  Prentiss,  654 
Main  St.,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 
Nov.  17 — Rev.  V.  H.  Deming,  East 
Douglas,  Mass. 


Nov.  24 — Rev.  John  A.  Hawley,  Shel- 
burne Falls,  Mass. 

Dec.  1 — Rev.  C.  R.  Raymond,  77 
Bowne  Ave.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  8 — Miss  Julia  Patton,  Vassar 
College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  15 — Prof.  A.  S.  Patterson,  415 
University  Place,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  22 — Mrs.  George  N.  Jack,  Lan- 
caster, New  York. 

Dec.  29 — Hon.  G.  W.  Mooney,  Aus- 
tinburg,  Ohio. 

1911 

Jan.  5 — Mr.  PI.  W.  Schmitkons,  Lo- 
rain, Ohio,  R.  F.  D.  2. 

Jan.  12 — Miss  Rose  W.  Leiter,  Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

Jan.  19 — Rev.  Roy  W.  Bowers,  Wil- 
mette, 111. 

Jan.  26 — Miss  Edith  Roberts,  1012  N. 
Walnut  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Feb.  2 — Mr.  S.  D.  Callender,  73  Pin- 
gree Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Feb.  9 — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  F.  Mc- 
Clure, LaGrange,  111. 

Feb.  16 — Rev.  J.  J.  Stewart,  Regnia 
Sask,  Canada. 

Feb.  23 — Mr.  I.  W.  Woodmansee, 
309  Sherman  Place,  Waukegan,  111. 

Mar.  2 — Mrs.  Grace  M.  Behr,  Ma- 
quoketa,  Iowa. 

Mar.  9 — Mr.  Wm.  H.  Dawley,  Jr., 
1714  Park  Ave.,  Kansas  Cty,  Mo. 

Mar.  16 — Mr.  J.  L.  Meriam,  West- 
mount,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Mar.  23— Mrs.  W.  G.  Waterman,  Fisk 
University,  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Mar.  30 — Rev.  B.  A.  Williams,  1325 
Armstrong  Ave.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


8o 
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JOEL  MORGAN  PARTRIDGE  ’64 

Joel  Morgan  Partridge  died  at  Ep- 
worth  Hospital,  South  Bend,  Indiana, 
September  30,  1910  . 

Dr  Partridge  was  born  in  Gustavus, 
Ohio,  May  17th,  1835.  He  spent  the 
early  years  of  his  life  on  the  farm 
of  his  father  and  received  a good 
common  school  education. 

An  earnest  desire  for  a classical 
education  led  him  to  take  up  studies 
in  Oberlin,  preparatory  to  a college 
course.  The  difficulties  he  encoun- 
tered and  overcame  would  have 
caused  many  to  despair  A stranger 
and  almost  penniless,  he  soon  found 
employment  so  that  by  working  a 
few  hours  each  day  and  teaching 
three  months  every  winter,  he  was 
able  to  keep  up  with  his  studies 
throughout  a six  years’  course. 

In  1863,  Dr.  Partridge  enlisted  in 
the  Ohio  militia  and  in  1864  his  reg- 
iment the  150th  Ohio  was  ordered  to 
join  the  garrison  holding  the  forti- 
fications about  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. He  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  after  five 
months.  He  immediately  returned  to 
Oberlin,  to  resume  his  studies  and 
graduated  with  his  class,  receiving 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  Oberlin  later 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  M. 
A. 

At  this  time,  Rev.  John  G.  Fee,  an 
anti-slavery  reformer,  conceived  the 
idea  of  establishing  in  Berea,  Ken- 
tucky, an  academic  school  that  would 
give  to  the  poor  and  blacks,  educa- 
tional advantages  hitherto  denied.  He 
asked  President  Fairchild  to  send  him 


a teacher  of  ability  and  courage  to 
successfully  assist  in  this  work.  Joel 
M.  Partridge  was  recommended.  He 
remained  wth  Mr.  Fee  six  months 
and  organized  the  first  classes  in 
Greek,  Latin  and  algebra  that  were 
taught  in  what  is  now  Berea  College. 

In  the  spring  of  1865,  Dr.  Part- 
ridge began  the  study  of  medicine,  in 
the  Cleveland  Homepathic  college.  In 
November,  1866,  he  commenced  med- 
ical practice  at  Niles,  Michigan  where 
he  remained  a year.  He  then  attend- 
ed a second  course  of  lectures  at 
Hahemann  Medical  college,  Chicago, 
where  in  the  spring  of  1868,  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.  D.  In 
March,  1868,  he  began  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  South  Bend,  Indiana 
and  continued  in  active  service  there 
till  the  time  of  his  death. 

Dr.  Partridge  was  married  October 
30,  1866  to  Miss  Aurelia  H.  Chap- 
man, ’65,  who  survives  him.  Be- 
sides one  brother  and  five  sisters, 
he  leaves  six  children  Mrs.  Clara 
Partridge  Dial  ’88,  Mrs.  Eloise  Part- 
ridge Dean,  ’90,  William  IT.  Part- 
ridge ’94,  Miss  Charlotte  M.  Part- 
ridge ’97,  Mrs.  Frances  Partridge 
Lord,  ’99,  and  Mrs.  Katherine  Part- 
ridge Calahan,  ex-Con. 

“Dr.  Joel  M.  Partridge  was  one  of 
those  who  strikingly  connect  the  pres- 
ent with  the  past.  A gentleman  of 
the  old  school  yet  one  who  was  wont 
to  keep  step  with  the  present,  he  was 
an  old  time  physician,  the  village 
doctor,  one  of  the  last  of  his  line. 

“Coming  to  South  Bend  when  the 
city  was  little  more  than  a country 
village  his  quiet  and  unassuming 
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manner,  his  sympathy  with  the  afflict- 
ed, and  his  excellent  judgment,  early 
drew  to  him  a large  practice  and 
made  him  a familiar  figure.  The 
name  of  Dr.  Partridge  thus  became 
known  in  the  majority  of  the  older 
homes  of  the  city.  His  death  removes 
one  of  the  figuures  of  the  old  days, 
one  of  the  links  with  the  past.” 


BLAINE  BACON  EX-’og. 

. Blaine  Bacon  died  at  Chrisman  Illi- 
Irois,  September  19,  1910. 

Blaine  Bacon  was  born  on  a farm 
three  miles  northwest  of  Chrisman, 
April  18,  1888.  He  showed  a very 
strong  desire  for  an  education  and 
attended  school  in  the  country  until 
he  was  12  years  of  age,  when  he 
started  in  the  Chrisman  schools,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a few  months 
spent  in  Alva,  Oklahoma,  and  Rock- 
ville, Indiana,  he  continued  in  the 
Chrisman  schools  until  he  graduated 
in  the  spring  of  1905. 


He  determined  to  attend  Oberlin 
College  and  started  in  the  fall  of  1905 
continuing  through  the  years  of  '06, 
’07  and  ’08  until  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  lay  aside  his  studies, 
for  a time,  as  he  thought.  He  con- 
cluded to  try  the  West,  so  in  com- 
pany with  liis  brother  Harry,  he  vis- 
ited different  places  in  the  states  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  and  Canada, 
and  after  seeking  in  vain  for  nearly 
nine  months,  returned  to  his  home  in 
Chrisman,  December  4,  1909. 

Pie  was  operated  upon  for  tumor 
of  the  brain,  December  7th,  and  re- 
turned home  December  18th,  only  re- 
lieved— not  cured. 

He  was  again  operated  upon,  April 
28th,  and  after  a few  days  returned 
home  blind,  and  slowly  his  strength 
failed  him,  until  his  death,  September 
19.  During  all  his  long  and  intense 
suffering  he  never  murmured  or  com- 
plained but  bore  it  all  with  a patient 
and  Christian  fortitude  rarely  known. 


Oberlin  Kindergarten  1 raining  School 

MISS  BERTHA  EMELINE  MONTGOMERY,  PRINCIPAL 

Twelve  instructors.  Seven  practice  kindergartens.  Seventeenth  year. 
Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  graduates  located  in  twenty-two  states  and 
five  foreign  countries.  Superior  literary  and  musical  advantages  owing  to 
its  proximity  to  Oberlin  College  and  Conservatory  of  Music.  For  cata- 
logue and  other  information  apply  to 

Secretary  of  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Association 

Drawer  D,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Miles  J.  Watson 

Hardware  Plumbing  Heating 

Special  attention  to  Electrical  Work 
and  Electrical  Supplies. 

Phone  19 

22Years  in  the  Hardware  Busines  s in  Oberlin. 


Dr.  Coons’  Institute 

PA  eel  in  a,  Ohio 

Branch  Office  13  North  Main  St.,  - Oberlin,  Ohio 

Osteopathy  under  the  Sanitorium  method  is  practiced. 

To  Alumni  having  members  of  the  family  at  Oberlin  who  have  had  pre- 
vious treatment  can  continue  same  in  Oberlin  with  no  loss  of  time. 

Fourth  year  in  Oberlin.  References  from  many  of  the  Faculty  and 
Oberlin’s  best  people. 

Piano  arm  cured  in  most  cases  without  cessation  of  practice. 

DR.  W.  IN.  C O O IN 


HARRY  A.  COOK 

Florist  and  Gardner 


Proprietor  of  the  Cedar  Avenue  Greenhouses  located 
at  26  North  Cedar  Avenue.  Phone  435. 


Flower  and  Seed  Store,  Garden  and  Coal  Yard  located 
at  63  South  Main  Street.  Phone  359. 
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SHOES 

We  are  exclusive  agents  in  Oberlin  for  the  Edwin 
C.  Burt  and  the  “Queen  Quality”  for 
women  and  the  Walk-Over 
Shoes  for  men. 

W.  H.  Cooley  & Son 

33  West  College  Street 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


For  good  things  to  eat  go  to 

GIBSON  BROS. 

Fresh  Candies, Ices,  Ice  Cream.  All  kinds  of  Pastries,  such 
as  Ladyfingers  Macaroons,  Angelfood,  Devilfood,  Pies, 
and  Cookies  always  on  hand. 

We  use  the  best  methods  and  get  the  best  results. 

Gibson  Bros. 

23  West  College  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


A.  Straus 

Will  save  you  money  on  your  fall 
suit  or  overcoat.  He  sells  Clothcraft 
All-Wool,  Guaranteed  Clothes.  Cost 
no  more  than  cheaper  goods. 

13  West  College  Street 


The  only  home  laun- 
dry is  the 

Oberlin  Laundry  Co. 

62  South  Main  Street 

Polacek  & Bird,  Student  Agents 
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Established  in  1892 

Oriental  Rugs 

specially  priced  for  quick  selling  during 
summer  months 

The  Oriental  Rug  Repairing  and  Cleaning  Co. 

M.  H.  BERJIKIAN,  Proprietor 

1022  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


IMPORTERS 

Pistachio  Nuts 

Turkish  Slippers 

Loukoumi  Candy 


The  Cleveland,  Southwestern  & Columbus  Railway  Company 

connects  OBERLIN  with 

Cleveland,  Elyria,  Lorain,  Amherst,  Grafton,  Wellington,  La  Porte,  Birmingham, 
Henrietta,  Florence,  Berlin  Heights,  Berlinville,  Norwalk,  Berea,  Strongsville,  Bruns- 
wick, Medina,  Chippewa  Lake,  Seville,  Creston,  Madisonburg,  Wooster,  Le  Roy,  Lodi, 
West  Salem,  Ashland,  Mansfield,  Crestline,  Galion,  Bucyrus,  Rockport,  South  Dover, 
North  Ridgeville,  Linndale  and  Puritas  Springs. 

Large  comfortable  plush  and  leather  upholstered  three-compartment  cars.  'Frequent 
service  between  all  of  the  above  points.  Limited  Trains  stop  only  at  scheduled 
stations. 

Fast  time.  Baggage  checked  in  accordance  with  regular  baggage  rules  of  the 
Company. 

F.  H.  Maddock,  Agent  General  Office,  615  Garfield  Bldg. 

Oberlin,  Ohio  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Q.  L.  Schryver  & Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

A house  to  be  depended  upon  for  always  having  in  stock  a goou 
line  of  Staple  Dry  Goods  and  the  season’s  novelties.  Much  attention 
is  devoted  to  the  department  for 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Fine  Footwear 

Millinery  is  another  feature  which  is  much  appreciated  by  city  and 
out  of  town  patrons.  Antique  Oriental  Rugs  and  Carpets  in  choice 
assortment. 

Q.  L.  Schryver  & Co.  Formerly  H.R.  Hatch  & Co. 


The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 

Cotrell  (^Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.; 

Makers  of  Caps,  Gowns  & jHoods 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities 
Class  Contracts  a Specialty 
Correct  Hoods  for  Oberlin  Degrees 

Rich  Gowns  for  the  Pulpit  and  Bench 

I.  wrltin*  sdverti.ert,  kindly Imentioo  The  Alumni  M.j.Mnc 


The  U.  L.  A. 

Presents 

To  the  Students,  Faculty,  Alumni  and 
Patrons  their  Fifty-Sixth  Annual 
Lecture  Course 

Season  Nineteen  Ten  and  Eleven 
Finney  Chapel 

Six  Leading  American  Lectures  Including 
Leon  H.  Vincent,  Author 
Lorado  Taft,  Sculptor 
Irving  Bachellor,  Author 
Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsay 
Ida  M.  Tarbell  and 
Dr.  Grenfell,  Tentative 

A $1500  Lecture  Course 

Course  Tickets , Reserved  $2.00 

Tickets  on  sale  November  1.  Seats  reserved  by 
mail  after  noon  November  11. 


First  Lecture— Irving  Bachellor,  Nov.  15 

For  Any  Information  Address  the  Treasurer 

AARON  L.  MERCER  T 1,  Oberlin,  O 


